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subscriptions, $1.00 each, plus $.25 postage 
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foreign subscriptions, Single copies, $.15. 


Make checks payable to Our Dumb Animals. 


RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

ieldom forward mail of this sort you should 
let us know promptly about your plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
nhead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is reading 
handwriting. Won't you please print just 
as legibly as possible when sending in- 
structions? 
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VW) is it to be? Unquestionably better than the past. The 


world is not on the down grade. Judge its progress not by 
years, but by aeons. Many a wave of an incoming tide would seem to 
mark a tide that ebbs. It takes many waves to tell the story. 

How shall this better future be hastened for men and nations? Nothing 
has in it for this end such hope and promise as humane education. Once 
let all our schools and colleges be open to the daily teachings of the 
principles of justice, fair play, good will, and kindness, as the supreme 
factors in determining the relations between nation and nation, between 
man and man, and between man and all the creatures below him, and our 
civilization would mount at once to a higher level. Wars would soon be 
only relics of a barbarous age, the bitter controversies between capital 
and labor would give place to cooperation and the recognition of a com- 
mon kinship, strikes and lockouts and deeds of violence and destruction 
would cease, race prejudices would die, the dream of seer and prophet 
would be no longer scoffed at, and the kingdoms of this world would 
become the kingdom of truth and love and justice—as some day they 
must. 

All honor to science and philosophy and art and whatever else is 
useful to mankind that our schools and colleges teach. But these are 
not half so basic, so fundamental in developing character and shaping the 
future of the world, as the elemental things that lie enfolded in these two 
words, “Humane Education.” The former things, taught never so well, 
do not and cannot reach the deepest springs of action. 

Some day our educators will realize this to a far greater extent than 
at present. Then the work of such organizations as our American Humane 
Education Society will be recognized as striking at the very root of evil 
and founded in the highest wisdom. Already millions of children, 
reached by our own Society and influenced by its teachings, stand for a 
service rendered humanity beyond compute. The man who has a thousand 
dollars, a million dollars to give for the welfare of the world can no 
more effectively use it than in the work of humane education. 


E..H. H. 
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Owney’s postal career began in 1888 in Albany, N.Y. 


U.S. Post Office Dept.—Smithsonian Inst. 


Post Office and ended in Toledo, Ohio 
in 1897. He was a world wide mail escort and postal visitor. 


Traveled Postal 


UNGRY and homeless, the little 

dog crept into the mail sorting 
room of the Albany Post Office one cold 
and rainy day. The clerks took pity on 
, the shivering dog and fed him and made 
for him a bed out of some mail sacks. 
Thus it was that Owney, as he was called, 
became an integral part of the United 
States Postal System. 

It was Owney’s curiousity that led him 
on his first trip with the mail bags. 
Owney felt safe any place the mail bags 
went and loved all the men who handled 
the mail for Uncle Sam. He could board 
a railroad baggage car anywhere in the 
country, secure in the knowledge that he 
would be cared for and protected by mail 
clerks no matter where he went. 


Fearing that Owney might get lost the 
Albany mail clerks bought him a collar 
and on it placed his name ard address. 
A card was fastened to the collar and the 
names of the various places Owney visited 
were attached to it. Owney began to carry 
so many tags that they became too heavy 
for him. The postmaster feeling sorry 
for Owney had a harness made that en- 
abled him to take his tags comfortably. 
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By Murray T. Pringle 


Owney spent most of his time aboard 
trains and eventually visited every large 
city in the United States. The Postmaster 
General presented the dog with a lifetime 
pass permitting him to ride in any U.S. 
mail car anywhere anytime. Once in San 
Francisco Owney was met by the mayor 
of that city and given a special traveling 
kit complete with blankets, comb and 
brush. 

After visiting all over the United States, 


* 


U.S. Post Office Dept. 
“Owney” and post office clerk—1897. 
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Owney went to Canada and on to Mexico. 
In Mexico someone gave him a Mexican 
peso which he always wore thereafter 
around his neck like a good luck charm. 

Tiring of continental travel Owney 
widened his scope. He boarded a ship at 
Tacoma, Washington, curled up content- 
edly on a pile of mail sacks and began a 
round-the-world voyage. 

Upon arrival in Tokyo, with numerous 
stops in between, Owney was received by 
the Emperor and was given a special pass- 
port bearing the seal of Japan and it 
authorized him to visit any place in the 
Land of the Rising Sun. The Emperor of 
China introduced him to all the leading 
merchants and dignitaries of his country. 
He returned to America by way of wes- 
tern Europe, circling the globe in 132 
days, gathering 200 medals and tags and 
thousands of admirers all along his adven- 
turous route. 

No home had he except the mail sacks 
on the steamers and mail trains. His 
dearest friends were always the postal 
clerks. It was said that Owney carried 
good luck with him, for no accident ever 
befell a train on which Owney traveled. 
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Masked 


ASCALITA came to us when she was 
probably about two weeks old, a 
pitiful, mauled little victim of a robbed 
raccoon’s nest. Though scarcely able to 
move, she quickly took a baby bottle with 
a bit of weakened milk sweetened with a 
little syrup. At first, she licked away the 
drops of nourishment as they welled from 
the nipple; but in a few hours, she would 
grasp the bottle in both paws, wrestle it 
to the proper position, and greedily drink 
every drop. 

“Never a dull moment,” was the little 
raccoon’s motto, once she lost her fear of 
us and came from her dark nest, where 
she had shivered in fear at first. If she 
felt the children were sleeping too late, she 
would climb on their beds to make playful 
passes at their hair with her paw ‘til they 
would join her game. Hide-and-Seek was 
one of her favorite games, and she had a 
glorious time scampering about showing 


By Lucille Campbell 


just where everyone was hidden. For 
herself, she never learned to use but one 
hiding place. We always knew she'd be in 
the middle of the peony clump by the 
porch, peering cautiously out between 
them. She could never bear to stay hidden 
long and would come bouncing out, her 
delight boundless when the children 
would pretend they could not catch her, as 
she capered gleefully around them. 

Her home was a large bird cage hang- 
ing on the porch, as she grew older and 
left her indoor box. Vines grew around 
her birdcage and she could slip in and out 
freely. She immediately learned to open 
and close her door. Sometimes when the 
games with the dogs were too rough, she'd 
run to the cage with them, hot at her heels, 
race up the vines into the cage, and 
lock them out. If we ever scolded her, 
she’d often retreat to the cage and lie in a 
corner looking so hurt and forlorn that 


we'd have to coax her out. 

From the porch, Rascalita next moved 
into an old tree in the corner of the yard 
where she made a nest in a hollow limb. 
But we saw her less often and finally, we 
knew our little friend had left us for a 
natural life in the nearby woods. 

Two years passed. I never supposed 
we'd see Rascalita again. Then in the 
third spring of her life, our story of gay 
little Rascalita ended. One morning 
when the children ran out to play, they 
found a raccoon dead on our porch. We 
knew at once by the markings that the 
poor, lifeless body was that of our one-time 
pet. And in her old cage were three tiny, 
helpless, cold, and hungry baby raccoons. 
Dying, she had used her ebbing strength 
to bring her orphan babies home where 
they'd have a chance to live. As for these 
babies—that was the beginning of a new 
story. 
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by Gladys Gilmore 


Chapter IX 


Eric, the Guardian 


HEN grandmother and grandfather came for a visit they 
stayed with the children while Mr. and Mrs. Erickson and 
Eric spent a week-end with Uncle Ben. 


During their visit Uncle Ben said that a few years ago when 
eagles were still plentiful in the mountains of Kentucky, a two 
year old child was playing outside his home one day with his 
faithful Newfoundland. All of a sudden a great grey eagle 
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swooped down and grasped the child with its talons. The dog 
caught the eagle and fierce combat ensued but the dog held on 
until the father arrived to release his child from the death-like 
grips of the eagle. 


“Newfs seem to have a sixth sense that warns them of 
danger,” Uncle Ben said. “During that kidnapping scare we 
had, one of my eight year old pupils, Ginny Walker, was on 
her way home from school one day with Jeff, her big Newf. 
She later told us that a strange looking man approached her 
offering her a ride in his car. She didn’t like him and refused to 
go. Jeff instinctively sensed danger. Before Ginny answered 
the man Jeff stepped right in front of her and growled showing 
his teeth to him. The stranger sped off in his car and was later 
arrested.” 


On the way home from Uncle Ben’s the Erickson’s decided to 
stop at a motel rather than drive all night. It was pleasant 
enough as motels go and all being tired, including Eric, were 
soon asleep. 


The first faint light of dawn was coming through the tiny 
window when Eric awoke and went over to Mr. Erickson and 
began to lick his face. Mr. Erickson awoke and petted the dog 
and started back to sleep but Eric was very persistent. He made 
no sound as he tugged at John Erickson’s pajamas and pulled at 
the door. Realizing that he would get no more sleep until he 
went out with the dog, he put on his robe, snapped the leash on, 
and he with Eric went out very quietly so as not to disturb Mrs. 
Erickson. Something did awaken Mrs. Erickson as the door 
closed. Perhaps it was premonition. It was still dark in the 
room as she looked up at the little window. Peering down at 
her was an evil looking face and a gloved hand holding a gun. 
Suddenly, the face disappeared and she fell back on the pillow 
terrified. Seeing that her husband and Eric were gone, she waited. 


There was no waiting for John Erickson. As soon as the door 
closed behind them Eric pulled hard on the leash and led him 
around to the rear of the little building. He didn’t make a 
sound and he acted as if he knew just where he was going. 


It was a sudden surprise attack on the man perched on a 
ladder leading to the little window. All that was visible of him 
were his trousered legs standing a few rungs from the top. Mr. 
Erickson let go of the leash and Eric started up the ladder before 
the armed intruder realized that he was not alone. With a 
cry of fear when he saw the fierce looking dog, the man jumped 
to the ground, keeping his gun on John Erickson. 


Eric was no longer silent now. His growls were frightening. 
Mr. Erickson picked up his leash and held him back. The man 
jumped into his car and drove off in a hurry. Mr. Erickson got 
the number of the car and alerted the police who captured him 
later. 


Eric was very excited so Mr. Erickson talked with him and 
diverted his attention until he calmed down. 


They were very proud of Eric and very grateful knowing that 
he may have saved their lives. It seemed incredible that he 
knew enough to make no noise as he led John Erickson outside. 
They wished they could make him understand how they loved 
and appreciated his guardianship. 
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With his first sense of 
ownership Bobby began 


to take on responsibility for... 


By Monk Lofton 


HEN one is very young, there is adventure in the flying 

of a crow, the sting of a red ant, the whistling of a freight 
train, tracking down a mole or digging a cave in the sand. One 
gets fun out of making faces, chasing the wind, or blowing in a 
doodlebug hole. The little fellow falls hard, and gets up again. 
Then he falls down hard again—just for the heck of it! He 
bruises easily and heals quickly, will exchange pain for attention, 
grief for sympathy, and a nice soft bed in his own room for a 
quilt in the back yard. He loves to work, the same as to play; 
but neither lasts but a few minutes. He laughs and cries at will 
—and feels none the better or the worse for either. 


At such an early age, the world is a boy’s possession; and he 
can juggle it around in his young mind with a keen sense of 
ownership. In the possession of a blade of grass or a willow- 
bark whistle, he becomes rich, preoccupied and contented. He 
can make a prince’s palace out of a molehill, a golden wand 
out of a broken stick; or a prehistoric cave, where many wild 
animals live, out of the track left by his bare toes when re- 
trieved from the mound of mud he has packed around them. 

At this tender age, a boy needs nothing because he owns all! 
A minute is something one says when he needs more time; and 
an hour is strictly adult, and has no meaning whatsoever! A cat 
is a cat, and always has been a cat. Drinks milk—sure, but 
where this milk comes from, so far as he is concerned—well—. 

Our boy is growing a little older, and what he does not know, 
is that with “old age” comes wisdom. Wisdom, yes, but when 
the heart is still very young, it is a tender human mechanism that 
is easily disturbed. Always before, from his feeling of security 
from being completely owned, governed and loved, he has come 
to assume that all life has its directions and its protections. And 
then all of a sudden it happens—indirect fear. It’s hard for this 


Canine Card Cure 


The kennels at Neumaster, in Schleswig-Holstein, has set 
up a new entrance requirement for the dogs it accepts as boarders. 
A dog must possess a master or mistress who is willing to send 
postcards regularly while away to prevent the pet from pining. 

‘The owner must promise not only to buy and post the card, 
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His kitty grows into a cat. 


young mind to comprehend—hard for his tender heart to accept. 
It’s a new kind of fear—not fear for himself—but fear for others. 

He carries her—a little ball of fur—in his own fur cap. She 
has been thrown from a car, and left by the roadside to die. “I 
found her beside the road,” he pleaded. “She is starving to death. 
She will die if I can’t keep her!” 


He could keep her all right, a gray alley cat no bigger than 
the tassel on his David Crockett cap. And with the passing of 
his childish moments—between play and play some more—his 
kitty grows into a cat; and he, Bobby becomes her master, her 
parent, her guardian, her playmate, and her keeper. And with 
his first sense of ownership, he begins taking on responsibilities, 
and that responsibility comes to feel good to him. 

While others build tunnels, Bobby takes care of his cat; and 
he builds a box bed for her, while others make willow-bark 
whistles for themselves. Rhubarbara becomes HIS cat. He 
helps her to live by feeding her warm milk with an eyedropper. 

For Bobby, the sense of ownership and responsibility is being 
added to the responsive love he has always known; and it is 
adding a new love that is making Bobby a bigger, better, stronger 
boy; and Rhubarbara seems to know it. 


By John D. Wright 


but also to sleep for one night with the card next to him, so 
that the dog will fully comprehend the “message.” 

When the cards arrive they are carefully distributed for 
sniffing, and, it is solemnly stated, the dogs are happier and their 
appetites pick up. 
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Ye Royal Cquerry 


N this age of mechaniza- 
tion, the horse still holds 
its own in royal pageant- 
ry. Some of the finest 
horses in the world, 
indeed, are stabled at 
Buckingham Palace, the 
London home of Queen Elizabeth. 


They are brought out to draw royal 
coaches in State processions, or for use as 
mounts for Royalty at military reviews. 


Pride of the royal mews are the ten 
Windsor Greys kept as draught-horses for 
State drives. Several of these horses bear 
the names of famous war leaders; such as 
Eisenhower, Tedder, Cunningham, and 
Wavell. 


The Windsor Greys get their name 
from the fact that for many years such 
horses were stabled at Windsor Castle, 
when that great medieval stronghold was 
the setting for more royal pageantry than 
it is today. 


At one time, no fewer than 120 Greys 
were kept there in the mews, which would 
cost nearly $196,000.00 to build today. 
Later in Queen Victoria's reign, the Greys 
were largely replaced by Hanover Creams; 
but Greys came into their own again 
in the reign of King George V. They 
were his favorite breed of ceremonial 
horses. 


A number of Cleveland Bays have more 
recently been added to the Buckingham 
Palace stables. These fine animals, 
selected over a number of years from the 
stables of leading horse breeders, now 
form a useful addition to the horses avail- 
able for pageantry purposes. 


The Bays have been mostly named after 
political personalities of the past. 


The Queen’s stud of Greys is unique, 
having been bred from a strain which can 
be traced back 400 years. These horses 
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By Arthur Nettleton 


still breed true to type in color and size. 


Consequently, a perfectly matched team 
can always be gotten together to draw the 
State coach or other carriage needed for a 
royal procession. The Queen’s horses 
also undergo regular training for their 
important role. 


Festive occasions mean wildly cheering 
crowds, martial music, and flag waving. 
Horses unaccustomed to such sights and 
sounds would be startled, so the animals 
stabled at Buckingham Palace are paraded 
in the courtyard of the mews, while 
grooms and stable hands subject them to 


the blare of trumpets, shouts, and banner 
waving. 


They are taught to remain undisturbed 
by such noises and sights, and thus they 
learn not to shy during royal processions. 


Many people wonder how the cere- 
monial horses are trained to prance, 
rather than walk, thus adding to the 
vivacity of State drives. The training 
takes place on a springy floor, which 
teaches them to lift their feet high. 


The Buckingham Palace mews are 


regularly open to inspection—the only 
part of the royal residence which the 
public may visit. Visitors see a fine collec- 
tion of paintings of former royal horses, 
as well as the horses at present used for 
royal pageants. There are saddles used 
by Royalty, exquisitely decorated royal 
whips, and a big collection of harness, all 
perfectly kept. 


The mews include a farrier’s shop, and 
here the horses are fitted with special shoes 
of half-iron and half-rubber. These have 
been found safest for the smooth roads 
of London, on which horses shod with all- 
metal shoes might slip. 


One of the Queen’s regular State drives 
is her journey to the Houses of Parliament 
for the State Opening each November, 
when she rides in the gilded State coach 
drawn by magnificent Windsor Greys. 
Royal horses also draw carriages used by 
heads of State who visit London from time 
to time. Such occasions revive the spirit 
of medieval pageantry. The perfectly 
groomed and apparently identical horses, 
with their colourful trappings, liveried 
coachmen, and resplendently uniformed 
outriders, present a picture which no other 
form of transport could provide. 


Officially in charge of the royal mews 
is the Master of the Horse, but his duties 
are largely honorary and are normally 
delegated to the Superintendent of the 
Royal Mews. The Master of the Horse, 
however, is required to ride behind the 
Queen’s coach whenever she rides in State. 


In addition to being responsible for 
the coachhorses, he has 
also to provide a suit- By¢ 
able horse for 
Majesty to ride, when 
she takes part on horse- 
back in ceremonies such 
as the Trooping of the 
Colour. 
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By Juliette Frasier 


OTHERS should feel it a very im- 
portant part of the training of 
their children to teach them to be calm 
and sensible when they encounter some 
strange looking insect or harmless reptile. 
When my neighbor’s two children were 
small, she asked my advice in regard to 
their behavior on several occasions. Both 
children became frightened whenever they 
happened to see a snake, lizard or even a 
little tree frog. Five year old Betty nearly 
went into hysterics at the sight of such 
creatures and would not stop screaming 
until somebody removed it from sight. 


One day I was calling on my neighbor, 
and it happened that a caterpillar was dis- 
covered on Betty’s dress. Her mother 
screamed and made ineffectual dashes at 
the “horrid creature” and Betty howled 
like a Comanche. I scraped the caterpillar 
onto a piece of paper and threw it out of 
the window. - 

“Betty is so sensitive,” said her mother, 
proceeding to pet her daughter. 

“Wouldn’t it be better for her to be 
sensible?” I asked smiling, though I con- 
tinued, “Sensitiveness is very desirable if 
developed in the right direction. Is Kenny 
also afraid of insects?” 

“Why, no; he is a boy,” said my neigh- 
bor. 

“But if an insect is dangerous, will it 
show any respect for sex? If it is poison- 
ous, will it not poison him as quickly as it 
would his sister,” 

“Oh, but—it looks so ugly,” replied 
the mother. 

“Well, does Kenny like unpleasant 
looking things any better than Betty? 
Excuse me, I think the trouble is that 
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Betty has found out that you expect her to 
shriek at an insect, that you regard it as 
becoming a young lady. Kenny knows 
his playmates would laugh at him for such 
folly and, therefore, he shows common 
sense.” 

At the moment I saw the caterpillar 
crawling back up the window ledge, I 
called the child’s attention to it . “See, 
Betty, what a lovely silky coat he has. 
He is so helpless you could easily hurt him 
if you were so cruel, but he could not hurt 
you. Come, touch him. Someday he will 
spin a cocoon and go to sleep in it until 
Mother Nature awakens him. Then he 
will find himself turned into a beautiful 
butterfly.” 

Betty was at once interested in the cater- 
pillar, and has not feared one since, but 
her training had encouraged her to frantic 
screaming at the sight of all such creatures. 
This caused her mother considerable mor- 
tification on several occasions thereafter, 
as well as a number of minor accidents 
which could have been avoided if the child 
had been calm. 


While it is not advisable to let a child 
handle any reptile or insect about which 
there is any doubt as to it being non- 
poisonous, the child should be made to 
understand that most such creatures found 
in gardens, on playgrounds or in forests 
are harmless and do not attack anyone, 
unless being attacked. To kill them is 
wrong not only from a humane stand- 
point, but because most of them destroy 
plant despoilers. Toads, lizards, garter 
snakes and frogs are known to destroy 
untold numbers of disease carrying mos- 
quitoes and flies. 
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His health improves when 


Start with a sound and healthy puppy. 


you play with him. 


Years 


How to keep your d 


' é OUR dog can live longer—and healthier—than its ancestors 
thanks to recent advances that add to the life expectancy of 
both man and beast under human care. 


And, like the human population, this result is reflected in the 
increase of dogs each year. Where there were 17 million in this 
country 11 years ago, there are now 25 million—a rise of almost 
47%. 


But modern science is not necessarily enough—you, the dog 
owner, can add years to the life of your beloved pet. Here are 
seven basic tips to keep your pet alive longer. 


1. Start with a sound and healthy puppy. When you buy a 
pup (from a reputable kennel or pet shop), or acquire him from 
a neighbor, try to select one with a smooth, glossy coat, clear 
eyes and nose, and a lively alert personality. It’s your choice— 
and a wise one will prevent excessive veterinary fees and medica- 
tion; perhaps the heartbreak of a premature death. 


2. Make sure your pet is checked by a veterinarian. The 
number-one pet killer is distemper. When this dread disease 
does strike, your dog’s chances for a complete cure are pretty slim. 
Fortunately, your local veterinarian can provide preventative 
“shots.” He can also immunize your pet against canine infectious 
hepatitis, severe virus that also affects puppies. At the same 
time, he can determine whether your newest family addition, like 
most puppies, needs to be treated for worms. If not removed, 
worms can seriously affect his well-being. 


3. Promote good health with periodic pet hygiene. Good 
grooming keeps your pet healthy. Don’t be afraid of spoiling 
him; brushing stimulates his skin and keeps his coat in good 
condition. Regular brushings are better for your dog than too 
frequent bathing. You can also watch out for danger signs— 
parasites, ticks and skin diseases. Clipping nails, removing tartar 
accumulations from teeth, and cleaning his ears can also avert 
trouble in those sensitive areas. 


4. Feed your dog as carefully as you would yourself. But 
remember, overeating is as harmful to dogs as it is to humans. 
Continued good health and growth of your puppy goes hand in 
hand with intelligent feeding. This means, of course, that you 
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your dog alive — longer 


plan an adequate and nutritious diet. Scientists and specialists 
trained in nutrition agree that balanced feedings are fundamental 
to good canine health. Avoid feeding sweets and starches as 
much as possible. Table scraps and left-overs can very well be 
part of his diet as well as commercially prepared foods. For 
more details on feeding send for our leaflet, “Suggestions for 
Feeding Growing Dogs.” 


5. Dogs were born to run—exercise yours regularly. Besides 
his usual walk, your dog’s health improves when you play with 
him. Most puppies like to retrieve sticks, balls, etc. Such 
activity builds muscles while providing him with fun and com- 
panionship. A piece of rubber hose, or a leather strap—perhaps 
an old towel—will do fine. Don’t jerk; just let your pup pull, 
tug and shake to his heart’s content. It’s especially beneficial 
during his teething period. 


6. Don’t overlook plenty of love and affection... Like any 
youngster—or adult, for that matter—your pup’s metabolism, 
appetite and digestion are affected by his treatment and environ- 
ment. No animal is quite as responsive to kindness and attention 
as is your pet. His greatest joy is pleasing you. What's more, he 
lives for your. praise, the touch of your hand and the sense of 
security and happiness your company provides. No need for a 
dog psychiatrist here! 


7. Teach him to respect—and avoid—cars. Hazards of 
traffic are a dog’s worst man made enemy. The number of pets 
maimed and killed by cars every day is shocking! All the 
loving care in the world won't keep alive the dog that chases or 
ignores cars. And it’s a hazard to drivers, too. One effective 
way to teach your dog that cars “fight back” is with the aid of 
a friend, a car, and a charged seltzer siphon, good water pistol or 
clean garden sprayer. Ask your friend to drive slowly past your 
dog. When he lunges at the car, suddenly lean from the window 
and spray your pet, preferably in his face. It is also a good idea 
to stop suddenly, step out and scold him severely. 


The national trend of increased dog longevity is impressive, 
particularly when it affects the individual dog owner. Your main 
concern, of course, is to keep your own beloved animal alive 
and healthy as long as possible. 


Teach him to respect—and avoid—cars. 
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These Children Ours 


By Fern Berry 


AD our old red hen been a modern 
human mother she would have been 
seeking the aid of a psychiatrist and her 
problems would seem to be great enough 
to unbalance her emotions. For, un- 
known to the old biddy, she had hatched 
six ring-necked pheasants instead of 
chickens, as she had set out to do. 


Misfortune had befallen a hen pheas- 
ant’s nest in the hayfield and six eggs 
remained. We gathered them carefully 
and carried them home. The old red hen 
was setting on eggs an they were removed 
and the six eggs of the pheasant took their 
place. 


Biddy’s eggs were divided among other 
hens who had started their duties at about 
the same time. This was before the days 
of buying baby chicks for the ordinary 


farmer. 


About as soon as the pheasant babies 
were hatched they became independent. 
They knew how to take care of themselves, 
and this Mother Red hen resented. She 
wanted them by her side and she wanted 
them in the little coop where she was 
confined at night. They followed her 


about, it is true, and accepted her as their 
mother, but they took to the tall grass in 
the orchard and seemed to prefer their 
own “findings” to the food mother scratch- 
ed up for them. They ate the grain placed 
for them, along with their anxious mother, 


but in a week they refused to go into the 
little coop at all. They sought out a tall 
clump of grass and huddled, alertly, there. 
This was their bed and they refused the 
coaxing and clucking of the hen. She 
was frantic with these headstrong babies. 
But, each morning at dawn they lined up 
by the coop, sitting on top of it, waiting 
for their mother’s voice and the coming 
of the grain ration. As time went on the 
old red hen was almost worn out as she 
tried to control these peculiar children of 
hers. She flew and cackled and clucked 
and tried to drive, but before the autumn 
leaves had turned to red and gold, her 
babies had taken themselves off to the 
woods and fields and she saw them no 
more. We didn’t see them either but we 
heard a lusty crowing from the back part 
of the wooded pasture and from our 
neighbor’s bean field, and we thought it 
was one of the proud young roosters. The 
winter was mild and the pheasants did not 
need to come to the farm buildings for 
food, so they never returned. 

Once, long ago, mother set a hen on 
duck eggs and when the ducklings hatched 
in a few days and struck out for the nearby 
creek, our hen mother was in a real state. 
She could not understand her babies. She 
fussed and hopped and scolded along the 
edge of the creek and like the mother hen, 
with the pheasant babies, never grew used 
to her strange family. 
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Miss H. B. Hutchings, N. Haven, Conn. 


Animal Hobbyists 
Or Collectors Anonymous 


By Pauline McConnell 


HE habit of accumulating is not 

evenly spread over the animal king- 
dom, but is seen occasionally. Take for 
instance the birds. There are plenty of 
these that collect nothing but food and at 
certain seasons nesting materials. Then 
there are others who are given to senseless 
hoarding. The jackdaw has a habit of 
hiding and stealing bright-colored objects. 
The magpies are in this category, and 
there are others. 


The male bower bird builds an elabor- 
ate bower of sticks. He decorates it with 
brightly colored flowers and colored rib- 
bons and string, and anything bright it 
sees. What appears on the surface to be 
an artistic asset is actually nothing more 
than a junk collector. This is where the 
bower bird resembles a little boy with 
pockets full of odds and ends. 


The California woodpecker is also a 
collector—of sense, but principally a 
hoarder. It will bore a hole in the trunk 
of a tree and then pick up an acorn and 
push it into the hole. It will follow this 
pattern with one acorn after another, until 
it has hidden hundreds of them. 


We know of the four-footed hoarders— 
our cats and dogs. The dogs bury their 
bones. The cat will kill all the young rats 
in a nest and then proudly lay them out 
in a row and then stand over them with a 
gloating eye. 


The pack rat of North America is a 
square shooter. If he is guilty of taking 
an egg or something, he will leave a 
pebble in return. Some rats steal eggs 
from other rats and park them all around 
the yard. All other rats are invited to 
use them. If a quarrel develops and the 
king of them all shows his initiative, the 
culprit will hoard all the eggs in one place. 


When you come right down to it, the 
animal kingdom’s young are not much 
different from our own little collectors 
who delight in stuffing their dresser 
drawers, play boxes and pockets with 
everything from marbles to marsh- 
mallows. 
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Berry-Picking Time 


By Louise Darcy 


M*Y animals like berries just as we 
do. The first time I saw an animal 
eating berries was when we were staying 
at a cottage near the beach. The cottage 
was on a large, tree-shaded lot and grow- 
ing all over it were low blueberry bushes. 

One morning, I was standing on the 
front porch, which was up high, when I 
happened to look down and saw a gray 
squirrel. He was standing on his hind 
legs and stripping a bush of blueberries 
as fast as he could get them into his little 
furry cheeks. He looked so human that 
I almost laughed out loud. He stayed 
there for some time, moving from bush to 
bush and picking steadily. Then he 
scampered away. 

The next time I saw an animal berrying 
was near a camp which we had hired for 
the summer. One day we were coming 
up from the river when my husband held 
up his hand for me to be quiet. I walked 
carefully across the field, and caught a 
glimpse of an animal in the deep summer 
grass. When we got a little nearer, we 
could see that it was a raccoon picking 
strawberries, which were growing thickly 
all over the field. Suddenly, he saw us 
and started toward his hole at the edge 
of the woods, which we had found a 
short time before. He turned once and 
gave us a long look and then hurried off 
for shelter. 

Once when I was staying in deeply 
wooded country, I was lucky enough to 
see a mother bear and two cubs picking 
blackberries. They looked just like a 
family out on a berrying trip. The little, 
fat bears were eating away as fast as they 
could, while mother picked in a slower 
more dignified fashion. 

Animals are so interesting to watch. 
One of the most intriguing sights I have 
seen is animals having a feast when it is 
summer and berry-picking time. 


September, 


Aftermath 


Official U.S. Navy photograph 


By Jack Holden 


UMANE tenderness to our animal 
friends is where you find it. Some- 
times, the common every-day acts furnish 
the openings for an act of mercy. Mrs. 
Allen Walters, of Spring Lake, Michigan, 
found this out recently. She started out 
to dump the garbage and accidentally 
touched off a chain reaction of kindness. 
In the corner of the yard, near the trash 
barrel, she saw a soggy mass of feathers. 
At first look she decided the pigeon had 
died in the cold wet night, Reaching for 
it, she was startled as it weakly fluttered 
its good wing and tried to escape. With 
a happy heart she retrieved the injured 
bird and returned to her house. 
Wiping mud from its injured wing, she 
noticed a band attached to the leg. A 
phone call brought Richard Levingston, 
Chief of Police, to pick up the now warm 
and dry bird. At the nearby Michigan 
State Police post, the Chief surrendered 


his charge. The trooper on duty proceed- 
ed to make it comfortable. A reporter 
standing there used the item to fill his 
column and prove that the police do some- 
thing other than hand out tickets to 
offending motorists. 

The following day, the story was read 
with varied interest by many citizens of 
the community. Most interested though, 
was Ben Antvelink, of nearby Grand 
Rapids. He had given the wayward bird 
up for lost. His call to the State Police 
post and identification gained it another 
ride in a cruiser. 

At last the chain was completed. Mrs. 
Walters carried out her garbage, Chief 
Levingston returned to his desk. The 
state trooper finished his reports. The 
reporter searched for new bits of human 
interest. Ben Antvelink nursed a 
wounded pigeon. Perhaps the pigeon will 
even forget the boy with a B-B gun. 
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Livestock Protection 
Business 


By John C. Macfarlane 


AT a sorry old world this would 

be were it not for agriculture. Ag- 

riculture is the greatest industry on earth 

and if we were to find ourselves suddenly 

without it, human life would soon come 
to an end. 

On page 4 of the first issue of Our 
Dumb Animals, in 1868, there appeared 
stories about the vicious manner by which 
livestock were being slaughtered; how 
cattle moved by rail for very long dis- 
tances would shrink as much as 200 
pounds between Chicago and Boston; how 
sheep, sheared in early spring were often 
made to stand without shelter in extremely 
cold weather for days before being killed; 
how calves were bled from a vein in the 
neck in order to make their flesh white 
and more saleable. While some of the 
abuses listed have been corrected, many 
types of mistreatment still persist. 

It is interesting to note that 100 million 
head of livestock fed a population of 
31,443,321 in 1860, and now about one 
hundred years later, we are feeding nearly 
six times as many Citizens on just twice as 
many animals. This indicates that man 
has learned many things in the complex 
field of livestock husbandry and yet, in 
spite of our increased “know-how,” we 
still live with an annual livestock loss in 
excess of two billion dollars! 

Very little can be accomplished in this 
important phase of animal protection 
without financial support. If our thous- 
ands of readers could only come to realize 
that livestock, just like pets, suffer when 
they are abused, and conversely, that they 
respond, like pets, when they are handled 
gently and with patient understanding, 
perhaps our work would not be at times 
so frustrating. 

It was my personal hope when I joined 
this Society that one day we would have 
sufficient income from donations, legacies, 
etc., to enable us to carry out the type of 
program dreamed of years ago by our 
founders. That we have made headway 
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is very evident on all sides. Livestock 
producers, transportation people, market- 
ing interests, and slaughterhouse operators 
have come to realize that we are approach- 
ing our mutual problems in a sane and 
sensible way. 

Recently I have been asked to assume 
the Chairmanship of The National Safe 
Livestock Handling Committee by the 
President of Livestock Conservation, Inc., 
in Chicago. 

Frankly, I feel highly honored with this 
appointment. It means working closely 
with men who represent every segment 
of the livestock industry from producers 
to processors. It is our hope that from 
a series of meetings this committee will 
be able to develop suggestions that can be 
directed to all areas within the industry 
and that, if agreed to and acted upon, will 
materially reduce some our costly handling 
losses and abuses. The work of this 
committee is extremely important 
and our Society will need your financial 
support in order to make our part in the 
program possible. 

By the very nature of the over-all com- 
mittee, it will be necessary for me to visit 
many areas in this country and numerous 
meetings will need to be called, involving 
subcommittees on railroads, trucking, auc- 
tion markets, producers, market interests, 
slaughterers and, of course, humane in- 
terests. 

Your help in this field is most earnestly 
requested. I can assure you that if, 
because of the deliberations of this 
National Safe Livestock Handling Com- 
mittee we are able to make life and death 
a little more tolerable for some of our 
nation’s livestock, then our efforts will not 
have been in vain. 


If your humanitarian interest includes 
all animals, won’t you mail your contribu- 
tion right now to the Livestock Depart- 
ment, Massachusetts S.P.C.A., 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


GERRY B. SCHNELLE FUND 


A fund for special projects in the 
Angell Memorial Hospital has been | 
established at the suggestion of a friend 
of the hospital. The idea behind it is to 
place any sums contributed into a fund 
for disbursement, with the approval of 
the President or the Board of Directors, | 
by the Chief of Staff, who would then 
give an accounting to each contributor 
by letter at the end of the year, of the 
manner in which the money was spent. 


To those friends who wish to make 

a contribution, checks should be made 

payable to the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. 

for addition to the Gerry B. Schnelle 

_ Fund of the Angell Memorial Hospital. 

| Contributions will be acknowledged 
| promptly and are tax deductible. 


Since it is not anticipated at this 
time that the total amount of the fund 
will be very great, it is planned to avoid 
contributing to “‘research’”’ in general, | 
but rather, plan for the comfort of and 
study of individual animals, and perhaps 

| for post-graduate study for junior staff 


members. 


Benefit of Animals 


T a recent meeting of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the Winchester 
Auxiliary of our Society at the home of 
Mrs. Don S. Greer, Winchester, it was 
planned to hold a fabulous “Hairdo’s and 
Hemlines” show this fall. 

Miss Cerena of the Tawney Beauty 
Salon, Woburn, will act as co-ordinator 
of the show and Mistress of Ceremonies. 
Coiffures and gowns from the stone age 
through fall 1959 will be modeled. 

Coffee, door prizes, lots of laughs, a 
sugar-coated history lesson, lovely models 
and a peek at the very latest styles are all 
promised for the evening of Wednesday, 
September 30, at the Winchester Junior 
High School Auditorium. 

Come and have fun and, at the same 
time, be contributing to animal welfare 
for which the proceeds of this show will 
be used. The wonderful members of this 
Auxiliary are continually on the lookout 
for ways and means of raising money for 
the continued care of their animal friends. 
For tickets call Winchester. The tele- 
phone numbers to be contacted are 
PA 9-1865 or PA 9-0861 or PA 9-1698. 
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THE LIVING FOREST, by Jack McCormick. 
Published in cooperation with the American 
Museum of Natural History by Harper and 
Brothers, New York. Price $3.95. 


OW often have you stood in a forest 
H glade and marveled at the peace 
and serenity to be found there? To some- 
one accustomed to the noisy bustle of a 
city, the quiet of a woodland can be over- 
powering. All seems still, perhaps the 
only movement will be shadows cast by 
breeze-stirred leaves. A stranger to such 
a place might well leave, after a few 
minutes, with the impression that he has 
seen and heard all. But has he? 


If he had relaxed against the trunk of 
a tree and remained motionless for a 
while, the spell of quietude would have 
gradually been replaced by activity. The 
forest is home for many creatures just as 
our city buildings are homes for many 
people. After the animals had overcome 
their fear of an intruder to their back- 
yards, the would have, one by one, taken 
up again the activities of life abandoned 
when he stepped into the scene. 


If that person had read The Living 
Forest, he would have been prepared to 
interpret many of the things he would 
have seen. McCormick has called the 
forest, “Nature’s City.” This is an apt 
description, for many of the activities of a 
large city and its neighboring country- 
side have corollaries in the forest. There 
are food producers and consumers, sanitary 
workers, thieves, bullies, the bold and the 
sly; the permanent residents and transi- 
ents. All of the forest’s inhabitants are 
dependent upon others although they are 
seemingly independent. 

A very enlightened evening may be 
passed reading The Living Forest. It is 
easily read and contains a wealth of 
information, that will enable a visitor to 
our woodlands to understand some of the 
things to be seen there. 


It will not dispel the aura of wonder 
and beauty to be found in forest glades, 
for they are gifts of The Creator to us— 
that each of us may appreciate His handi- 
work in his own way. The book will, 
however, add something to one’s under- 
standing of life in wooded areas. 


David A. Ryan 
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E know from experience that any- 

one who feeds birds has found that 
squirrels usually eat the lion’s share of 
the food unless by some superhuman effort 
the bird feeder is placed out of reach of 
those voracious animals. Not that we are 
against squirrels, mind you. They are 
interesting animals to have around and 
fun to watch, but we, personally, prefer to 
feed them separately and let the birds have 
their own feeding stations. 

For years we experimented with various 
methods. First we hung the feeder from 
a very light tree branch, too light to hold 
the weight of a squirrel, we thought. 
Then we stretched a thin wire and hung 
the feeder from the middle, away from 


Inhibitor 


any trees. What happened—our squirrels 
inched along that wire, upside down until 
they got to the feeder. We never did 
succeed in safeguarding our feeders. 


Now, however, we think we have the 
answer in an invention by Mr. F. Parker 
Ward, illustrated in the accompanying 
pictures. These are two pieces of metal 
anchored to the wire on each side of the 
feeder around which a squirrel just can’t 
find his way. 


A pair of these may be purchased for 
$2.75 post paid. Orders must be sent 
directly to Mr. F. Parker Ward, 1033 
Prospect Ave., Hartford, Connecticut. 
Please allow 30 days for delivery. 
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Have you an interesting story about your pet, one that you 
think other boys and girls would like to read? If so, we should 


be glad to have you send it in. If you have a good clear picture ] 
of yourself and pet send that too. The story should be short, and, 
of course, your own composition. Give your age and have your 


mother or teacher certify that the story is original with you. 
All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We can- dll 


not return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall do 
our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 


Thumper 


By Donna Remmy (age 8) 


E never expected babies when we got Snowball and 

Thumper. The morning we came out and found them 
we were very surprised. There were ten little baby rabbits. We 
named them Carrot, Thumper Jr., Snowball Jr., Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, Topsy, Flopsy, Mopsy, Peter and Cottontail. They 
grew very quickly. Snowball, the Mother, would not feed them, 
so every morning we had to do the job. 


Rudy By Sandy Lee DeLoach (age 14) 


ap, ATS are wonderful pets. I have found a cat named Rudy. 
He is a male, black and white, two years old cat weighing 


seven pounds and measuring 12 inches high at the shoulders. 

ue we Rudy is quite lazy and actually has his own chair in the den. 

ta If anyone sits in his chair he will hound them 'til they move. 

Sitting on a newspaper is Rudy’s favorite pastime. He will play 

Loyalty with a paper sack until it is completely worn out. Mother and I 
love Rudy very much and are grateful for his company. 


Sometimes when for some foolish act, 
I was deserted by the throng. 

I always found Chum at my side— 
It seems he loves me, right or wrong. 


By Edna Merkham 


Do you love animals? Then don’t miss: 
CRITTER CORNER 
WHERE: Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
WHEN? Every Saturday morning, 9.30 a.m. 
WHO? John Macfarlane, host, and 
an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 
EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT! 


“What's all the fuss? It’s my nap time!” 
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THERE NOW INKY! 
YOULL FEEL ALOT £ 
BETTER AFTER | 


THIS BATH 1M BEGIN- 


( THINK I'LL TAKE MEA 


NOW YOU STAY THERE 
INKY AND I'LL GET 


SHORT WALK AND LET 
OFF: 


I HAVE a dog, Sophie, a ten-year-old Boston Terrier, who eats 
blueberries. Every day she goes out hunting blueberries in 
our woods. She only eats the blue ones and never touches the 
red or green ones. One day she even tried to eat out of my Aunt’s 
blueberry pail. That's how much she likes blueberries, 
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Connect the dots, 1 to 25, and you'll see me before I take a dive! 
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PREPARE For Publ) cal 
6. CoRREcT- 


2. PAID NOTICE IN A PAPER. 


3. TEN CENT Piece . 
CREST BONES. 


Il. FIRST SYLLABLE oF 


“ESkIMo" 

3. FLOWER 
WAI WE: 

NECKLACE. 


10. Fish EGGS. 
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“She wears the same voluptuous slow smile 


She wore when she was... 


Worshipped 


Walter Roberts 


the 


By J. A. Keelan 


INIATURE cat figurines found in 

Egyptian tombs give proof of the 
early domestication of the cat. The 
African wildcat, the Kaffir, was noted by 
the Egyptians for its hunting ability, and 
was easily tamed, and given watchdog 
duty in the granaries. Operating most 
effectively, Tabby’s ancestor reduced the 
rodent population and more than proved 
his worth. 


Egyptian religion, replete with animal 
worship, evolved and became more sophis- 
ticated. In this evolution, the cat was 
thought to be an incarnation of the cat- 
headed goddess Bast and a personification 
of the sun god. Around 925 B.C., the cat 
became the most revered of all animals 
and steadily increased in stature and im- 
portance. The cat was most influential 
in Egypt and the lands and people in the 
Egyptian sphere of influence accepted the 
cat in this elevated status. 


Attendants supervised the feeding of 
temple cats, kings and commoners pleaded 
their causes to the cat and paid it homage. 
Cat figurines were used as personal adorn- 
ments. The death penalty was generally 
inflicted upon those unfortunate enough to 
kill a cat. When a cat died, the family 
went into mourning and the cat was em- 
balmed and buried in hallowed ground. 


In the Book of the Dead, the religious 
writings of Egypt, the cat kills a serpent 
in battle at the foot of the tree of life. This 
serpent was leader of a revolt in the 
heavenly realm, and his demise at the 
hands of the cat ended the revolt and 
saved heaven for the righteous. This 
naturally endeared the cat to both gods 
and mortals. With the deterioration of 
the power and influence of Egypt, the cat 
fell from eminence, an innocent victim of 
the subsequent hatred for Egypt and by 
extension the things Egyptian. 


Readers on Review 
To Any Scottie 


By Margery Doud 

“He knows no fear, he knows no 
treachery .. . Alert and brave, affectionate 
and wise ... Watching for those he loves, 
into his eyes . . . Comes sudden light, the 
flash of fealty ... With heart as honest as 
the windswept moor, . . . With courage 
rugged as the stony earth . . . Of Scotland, 
hardy country of his birth, . . . He battles 
to the death . . . And thus secure within 
our hearts his place is permanent. ... A 
shaggy little dog with wistful eyes.—Sent 
in by Miss Betty Stevens, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 


“Hoot Mon!” says Tammy. 


ANIMAL 
NEWS BITS 


NICE DOG! 
WATCH THE BONE) A 
AND SMILE! | 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 

is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 

the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Ae in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
ety. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 

I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


Publications by American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please enclose remittance with orders. Price includes postage. 


Leaflets on the care and feeding of pets: Single Dozen Hundred 
Care of a Pet Rabbit 5c 30c $1.75 
Parrot and Parakeet Book — 
A Loyal Friend — 20c $1.50 
Care of the Dog 5c 50c $3.50 
Suggestions for Feeding Growing Dogs 10c 95c $6.00 
First Aid to Animals 5c 50c $4.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Sen. Vest (post card) — 25c $1.25 
Cushioned Claws — 20c $1.50 
The Begger Cat (post card) —_— 25 $1.25 
Care of the Cat 5c 50c $3.50 
The Eternal Turtle — 40c $3.00 
Parakeets as Pets — 20c $1.50 
Care of the Horse 10c 75¢ $4.50 


The following material will suggest units of study that will help elementary teachers to 
create attitudes of kindness toward pets and other animals and a feeling of personal 
responsibility and appreciation for natural resources: 


You and Your Dog 5e 40c $3.00 
What Do You Know About Animals? 5c 50c $3.50 
Ways of Kindness — 40c $3.00 
Cruelty at Eastertime -— 40c $3.00 
Nature Study in the Camp Program — 30c $2.00 
Junior Humane Society pins (dog, cat, and bird 

on red background) — 40c $3.00 
Junior Humane Society Membership Cards — 12c $1.00 
Animal Plays: 

The Kindness Train 10c 80c $6.00° 

One Morning Long Ago 10c 75¢ $5.00° 
Care of the Cat (35 mm. black anc white film- 

strip which comes complete with teacher's 

manual) $2.50 


Nature Games, by Dr. W. G. Vinal 25c (lots of two or more, 20c; 


lots of twenty-five or more, 17c) 
Nature Guides’ Dictionary, by Dr. W. G. Vinal 25c (lots of two or more, 20c; 


lots of twenty-five or more, 17c) 
Dog and Cat Care — 60c $4.00 
Power of Kindness — 60c $4.00 
Teaching with Toads and Turtles — 60c $4.00 
Other Material: Single Dozen Hundred 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters — 20c $1.25 


Pic, Barb and Sword 20c 


$1.50 


The monthly magazine OUR DUMB ANIMALS with pictures, stories, articles and a 

children’s page is 15 cents per copy and $1.50 per year. 

Please enclose ten cents for any order to help defrav the cost of handling and mailing. 

In lots of 500 10% discount on 100 price. In lots of 1.000 25% discount on 100 price. 
*Discounts do not apply. 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS .. . 
forward to the next 11 issues.”—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 
Write For Free Sample Issue — 
Mention This Ad. 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


May we remind you? 
It’s time to order your 


Christmas 
Gitt 
Subscriptions 


(12 sparkling issues for only 
$1.50 per year) 


Take advantage of our 33 1/3% 
Quantity Discount! 
Five or more subscriptions ordered 
at one time are only $1.00 each, 


per year. 


It’s the easy way to do your 
Christmas gift shopping early 
—-saves Time, Effort, and Money 
—is sure to please all ages. 


Send your check or money order 
NOW to: Our DuMB ANIMALS, 
180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE Ss. P. C. A. 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
$500.00 $10.00 
100.00 5.00 
50.00 
25.00 


Life 

Sustaining Annual 
Supporting Annual 
Contributing Annual 


Since 1832 

J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 

Local—Suburban—Distant 


Vow Gift 


tcates 


W HAT better way of expressing your concern for animal pro- 


tection than by giving a membership in our Socety to a relative 
or friend that he or she may also participate in this great work and be- 
come associated with the country’s largest humane society and its world- 
famous Angell Memorial Hospital! 


Yes, whether it be Christmas, a birthday, a wedding anniversary, or 
whatever the occasion, we feel that this is truly a most appropriate way 
of showing admiraton for a special person on a special day. 


The Gift Certificate, which we will send to the person of your choice, 
will be inscribed with your name and address as the donor and brings 
with it a full year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals. 


In addition, you will be the recipient of one of our attractive “doggie 
banks’’, illustrated here, which we hope you will like and will serve as 
a reminder of your interest in animal welfare. 


To accomplish this, all you have to do is send us your check for ten 
dollars or more made payable to the Massachusetts S.P.C.A., 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. You would, indeed, make some loved one 
very happy by enrolling him as a member of this fine old organization. 
Be sure to send your check at least one month in advance of the occasion 
and, of course, include the complete name and address of the recipient. 


We sincerely hope that many of our readers will wish to take advantage 
of this novel way of extending their greetings. It will not only bring happi- 
ness, but it will also enable us to carry on the very important work of 
this 91-year-old Society. 


as” 


